CHAPTER   SIX

Physical Contingencies
i.   Sickness.

WHEN a bread-winner calls in the doctor, his expenses
go up at the very time that his income goes down.

Sickness has thus been a twofold problem ever since medical
treatment became available for people with small incomes and
limited resources.

The older part of the problem was to maintain some sort
of a cash income in time of illness,

The simplest solution of all has been for an employer to
continue to pay wages while the wage-earner was sick, or
provide him with a pension if he had to be invalided out.
This sort of arrangement has become increasingly common
when the employer is the state, a local authority, or a statutory
undertaking such as a railway company. And even if the pay
has been moderate at the best of times, it has been constant at
the worst.

But outside public or quasi-public employment such con-
tinuance of pay during incapacity has never been so common,
and is especially difficult to arrange in trades where a man has
no regular employer or where payment is proportioned to the
amount of work done.

So the next best course has been to club together in a
friendly society. When tradesmen and workmen first did this
seems uncertain: it was probably in the seventeenth century.
By the eighteenth century friendly societies abounded in the
towns and villages of all Great Britain. And in the nineteenth
century many local clubs blossomed forth into nation-wide
federations with thousands of local lodges.

By the beginning of the nineteenth century they were